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allies was 'a triumph of the Gothic' (p. 194), but, as Macinnes demonstrates, the 
triumph did not outlive its principal architect, Oliver Cromwell. 

The Restoration in 1660 was not, Macinnes argues, a mere reprise of Britannic 
monarchy. It was instead a compromise between the Britannic and Gothic per- 
spectives, with the Scottish and the Irish now 'subordinate but not subliminaP (p. 
231). He believes - and for this there is ample evidence - that 'the major outcome 
of the British revolution of the mid-seventeenth Century was the entrenchment of 
English hegemony over Scodand and Ireland' (pp. 234-5). 

Macinnes has written a refreshing, well-researched, and highly illuminating 
book. By viewing the civil wars and revolution through a broader lens, he has 
placed these crucial events more firmly within their European context, revealing 
connections and trends that remain obscure in more Anglocentric accounts of the 
period. It is a Job well done. 

Louisiana State University Victor Stater 



Jennifer Pitts. A Turn to Empire: The Rise of Imperial Liberalism in Britain and 
France. Princeton and Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2005. Pp. xii, 382. 
$39-50 (us). 

Empire has always been a thorn in the flesh of liberalism. 'Liberal imperialism' 
sounds like a contradiction in terms. With its commitment to universal human 
rights and the fundamental equality of all individuals, liberalism should have no 
truck with doctrines or practices of rule over others. The presumption of rational- 
ity and autonomy underlying liberalism puts it at odds with nearly all the prin- 
ciples of empire: relations of dependency, assumptions of superiority, and a con- 
descending and often racialized view of its subject peoples. 

Yet for much of its history, beginning in the early eighteenth Century, liberalism 
seems to have bedded down with empire, if not always cosily. For some, such as 
Uday Singh Mehta (Liberalism and Empire, 1999), liberalism has been complicit 
with empire from Start to finish, beginning with John Locke's defence of the 
British Empire in North America and culminating in John Stuart MilPs defence of 
British rule in India. Liberalism's 'strategies of exclusion', according to Mehta - at 
various times women, the working class - made it relatively easy to incorporate in 
its thinking the exclusion of non- Western groups with radically different histories 
and patterns of life. Sankar Muthu, in his path-breaking Enlightenment against 
Empire (2003; rev. ante, xxvii [2005], 144), severely qualified this unilinear view, 
showing how some important eighteenth-century liberal thinkers - Denis Diderot, 
Immanuel Kant, Johann Gottfried Herder - were passionate critics of empire, 
employing terms and arguments that were to become the staple of the anti-imperial 
critique of later years. Still, he too accepted that sometime in the early nineteenth 
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Century a change took place, with critics of empire giving way to apologists. How 
and why did that happen? 

Now Jennifer Pitts, in a timely and illuminating study, attempts an answer, and 
in doing so fills out some of the most important and puzzling parts of the story. 
She shows, first, that Continental thinkers such as Diderot and Kant were by no 
means alone in their Opposition to empire. In Britain, too, Adam Smith and Ed- 
mund Burke - the latter, as she convincingly shows, very much under the influ- 
ence of Scottish Enlightenment doctrines of 'sympathy' - launched swingeing 
critiques of imperialism and colonization, arguing that they were ruinous to the 
prosperity and freedom of both colonizers and colonized. Burke may have been 
the most eloquent - he was certainly the most loquacious - critic of imperialism 
but, contrary to the view of Mehta and others, he was no lone voice in England. 
He shared in a common stock of ideas, many of which were elaborated by thinkers 
of the Scottish Enlightenment, which fed the Opposition to empire. 

Moreover, as Pitts shows in one of her most interesting discussions, Burke was 
followed by Jeremy Bentham, who was far from being the crude utilitarian apolo- 
gist for empire he is sometimes taken to be. This unflattering portrait is due above 
all to the assiduous propagation of his self-styled disciple James Mill, whose 
History of British India (1820), with its dismissive account of Indian culture and 
civilization, is generally taken to express a Benthamite position. Bentham in fact, 
as Pitts shows, on the basis of his doctrine that ordinary people were the best 
judges of their own interests, offered a penetrating critique of the difficulties and 
dangers of empire. It was the later utilitarians, above all James Mill and his son 
John Stuart Mill, who turned utilitarianism, and specifically its concern with 
rational law and administration, into an ideology befitting imperial rule. Pitts is 
fascinating on the younger Mill, showing how he wresded to Square his commit- 
ment to liberty and his advocacy of diversity with his firm belief in the right and 
even the duty of the British to rule in India. Here, what is most pertinent is the 
long arm of the eighteenth-century idea of progress, with the difference that the 
subdeties and complexities of the idea in the hands of a Smith or Adam Ferguson 
were lost, in John Stuart as much as James Mill, in a process of flattening and 
coarsening that justified despotic imperial rule on the grounds of bringing enlight- 
enment and industry to 'backward' peoples (a view, of course, shared by Karl 
Marx). 

In an instructive complementary account, Pitts shows how a similar 'liberal 
volte-face' occurred within French thought in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Diderot's anti-imperialism was followed by that of the marquis de Condor- 
cet, Benjamin Constant, and even, for a time, such statesmen and thinkers as 
Francois Guizot. But by the time of Alexis de Tocqueville and the conquest of 
Algiers in the 1830 s, French political opinion, like that of the British, had begun to 
swing decisively towards a pro-imperial stance. Pitts, who had earlier done us all a 
signal service with her edition of Tocqueville's Writings on Empire and Slavery 
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(2001), gives a süperb account of this unfamiliar aspect of Tocqueville's thought. 
The great anatomizer of democracy, who had denounced European treatment of 
the native Indians in the United States, presented himself as one of the most 
passionate and committed imperialists when the question of French Algeria arose. 
Pitts persuasively puts this down to Tocqueville's great anxiety about the con- 
dition of French society in the aftermath of the 1789 Revolution. Empire for 
Tocqueville was not a matter of commercial interest or expansion for expansion's 
sake. It pertained to French glory and greatness - above all, to the need to keep 
pace with the growing power of their old rivals, the British, as they embarked on 
worldwide empire. Empire would restore French power; it would give the French 
a noble mission - what later Frenchmen were to call the mission civilisatrice - that 
would lift them from the petty concerns of private life, and integrate a dangerously 
fractious and divided polity. 

Tocqueville, unlike many of the British apologists of empire, was keenly aware 
of the violence and suffering involved in imperial conquest, and he became par- 
ticularly contemptuous of the selfishness and irresponsibility of the French settler 
Community in Algiers. In his correspondence with English friends, he frequendy 
pointed to the 'hypocrisy' of British imperial rule, especially in India. John Stuart 
Mill too, as Pitts shows, especially in the wake of the Governor Eyre controversy 
of 1865, became increasingly troubled by the effects of empire, at home and in the 
colonies. But both he and Tocqueville, like many other liberals, stilled these 
misgivings in the conviction that the European empires were on the whole a force 
for progress and enlightenment in the world. If the British were hypocrites in this, 
so too were the French, with the willing support of some of their best and most 
humane thinkers. 

This is the somewhat melancholy conclusion of this finely written, deeply 
thought-out, and highly persuasive study. If Pitts leaves certain questions un- 
answered - why, for instance, for all the brilliance of their critique, did such 
thinkers as Smith, Burke, and Bentham fail to affect the forward march of empire 
in Britain? - that is exactly what one would expect from a work that seeks to raise 
questions as much as answer them. 

University of Virginia Krishan Kumar 



Gwyn Campbell. An Economic History of Imperial Madagascar, ij§o-i8g§: The 
Rise and Fall ofan Island Empire. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2005. 
Pp. xvii, 413. $90.00 (us). 

Through an autarkic economic self-modernization programme, the Merina 
empire held off both the British and the French for most of the nineteenth Century. 
Unfortunately, the recourse to royal corvee (fanompoana) led to the empire's 
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